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orphanage, want and sorrow ; now is the time for the friends of peace 
to put forth a tenfold increase of effort in this cause. Instead of the 
four thousand dollars contributed the last year, we need and ought to 
have this year thirty or forty thousand ; enough to keep an agent at 
work in every State, to scatter our proposed Review of the War in 
every neighborhood, and put a copy of our best publications in the 
library of every Sabbath school, and in the hands of every Christian 
minister, every legislator, every editor, and every distinguished man 
throughout the land. It can be done — shall it be ? Ponder the 
question ; and we will say more upon it in due time. 



PEACE AND POLITICS. 

Peace belongs of course to the department of Christian politics. It 
seeks to bring the international policy of the whole world into confor- 
mity to the pacific principles of Christianity, to restrain nations or 
governments from settling their disputes by the sword, and induce 
them to adopt in its place substitutes, such as negotiation, arbitration, 
and a congress of nations, which shall supersede its alleged necessity 
entirely and forever. It is thus the very climax of politics, the most 
important result attained or sought by government, a point to which 
its aims and its energies should ever converge. The principles of 
peace, designed for the guidance of governments in their intercourse 
with each other, should always be applied, in perfect sincerity and good 
faith, to every question of difficulty or dissatisfaction between them. 
Such was their design ; and, if thus applied, and woven into the web 
and woof of their reciprocal policy, nations would ere long cease en- 
tirely from the work of mutual butchery, and begin in earnest to beat 
their swords into plough-shares, their spears into pruning-hooks, and 
iearn war no more. 

Do you say this would be meddling with politics ? True ; but the 
gospel was designed and fitted for just such interference with the 
world's international policy. In no other way can it ever cure the 
terrible malady of war. As a medicine, it must be rightly applied 
before it can heal the great war-cancer festering for so many thousand 
years on the bosom of our race. The sole aim of our cause is to in- 
sure such an application wherever Christianity prevails, and over the 
whole earth as fast as the gospel goes over the earth, so that all na- 
tions, unlike those of present Christendom, shall, as a matter of course, 
abandon the custom of war as soon as thev become Christians. 
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Such is the necessary connection of peace with politics ; but it has 
nothing whatever to do with the fierce, reckless, mercenary scuffles of 
political partizanship. It cannot stoop so low ; but, lifting its voice 
above the strife of such parties, it addresses them all alike, and en- 
deavors to infuse into every bosom in every party its own spirit and 
principles as God's chosen safeguards against war. It goes neither for 
nor against any political party as such, but merely pleads for peace, 
settled, uninterrupted and permanent, among all nations as the children 
of a common Father in heaven. It urges men of all parties to co- 
operate for " a consummation so devoutly to be wished," and opposes 
only, and of necessity, those, of whatever party, who would " cry 
havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." 

Do you fear that peace would thus mix itself up in our national poli- 
tics ? So it should at once, so it must in time ; but it will do so only 
by pervading and leavening men of all parties the whole national 
mind, so as to make our rulers, whoever they may be, eschew war at 
every hazard, and seek peace with all nations. Peace should be, not 
the watch-word or battle-cry of parties, but the test applied by the 
whole people to the men of every party who may chance for the time 
to hold the helm of state. Rulers here are seldom chosen with any 
direct, specific reference to the question of peace or war ; we are not 
likely ever to make this a nucleus of party organizations ; and hence, 
if we would enlist politicians at the time of need in favor of peaee, we 
must infuse our principles into men of every party, and thus constrain 
our government to adjust all difficulties with other nations by better 
means than the sword. Peace should come to be understood as the 
common demand of all parties; and thus would the omnipotent influ- 
ence of popular opinion silently exact from rulers of any and every 
party a compliance with the people's wishes for unbroken, perpetual 
amity with all the world. 

From political parties, however, peace has nothing to hope. They 
are rotten to the core ; masses of political carrion on which party 
hacks, like so many hungry jackals, feed with fierce, remorseless 
voracity. We cannot trust ourselves to characterize them as they 
deserve ; our mother tongue would hardly suffice to express our dis- 
trust, contempt and abhorrence of your thorough-paced, hacknied par- 
tizan demagogue ; a man without a conscience or a soul, with no mo- 
tive, or aim, or thought beyond the attainment or retention of office ; 
a compound of Shakspeare's Macbeth, Shylock and Iago. Trust such 
men ? No farther than public opinion compels them to do right. They 
will go for peace or for war, for any thing or nothing, for God or the 
devil, just as they think their own interests may require. No matter 
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with such men how much property they waste, how many lives they 
sacrifice, what rights or interests of others they trample in the dust, if 
they can only accomplish their schemes of party triumph and personal 
ambition or avarice. Such men plead for peace ? Yes, when it will 
be for their personal and party interests ; but, if war should promise 
to serve those interests better, they would at once turn round, and go 
for blood as fierce as the fiercest. 

On this point, the late war with Mexico has taught us a lesson of 
deepest sorrow and shame. We would fain believe that the masses 
in each party are honest, though often misguided ; but both parties, as 
such, have almost alike steeped themselves from head to foot in the 
guilt of this war. The main responsibility rested of course upon the 
party in power ; but, no sooner did the chief of that party plunge the 
country into a war as inexcusable as can well be found on the pages 
of history, than the other party rushed at once into the van of its sup- 
porters, boasted of having furnished its best generals, and promptly 
united in voting the most ample supplies for its prosecution, and the 
highest rewards to its successful agents. And, when the war is over, 
what do these parties do ? They tax their ingenuity without scruple 
to make all the party capital they can out of it, by selecting, each 
alike, their respective candidates for the presidency from its leading 
agents or abettors. 

Shall we, then, rely on parties for peace ? Never ; we must en- 
trust this high and sacred interest directly to the people themselves. 
There is no political organization that can properly be regarded as a 
peace party ; peace men, the true and only reliable conservators of 
this cause, belong to the people, and are scattered more or less in all 
parties. We can trust them as individuals, and would leave them to 
leaven their respective parties with the principles of peace, and thus 
resist the general propensity or exposure to war-measures. 

With these views, we are neither alarmed nor discouraged at the 
military nominations made by each of the leading parties in our coun- 
try. It is just what we had reason to expect; and, while deploring 
this blind, unprincipled sycophancy to the supposed war-spirit of the 
people, we rely, with some good degree of confidence, upon individuals 
to withstand and eventually roll back this tide of degeneracy. Our 
hope still is, as it ever has been under God, not in political parties, but 
in good men among the people despite their parties and party-leaders. 
To good men we appeal, and trust the day is surely, if not rapidly- 
approaching, when they will make their voice to be heard, and their 
influence effectively felt, on this great question of the age and the 
world. 
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